rocess to accommodate changes in the mood of the
ountry.

The prospect of being locked into specific spending lev-
Is for two years worries some DoD officials because Con-
fess might decide to freeze the defense budget at the pre-
ious year's levels. But the real question is Congress's
nood this year relative to next. It might easily vote in fis-
al year 1987 to reduce appropriations levels in order to
reeze outlays, an outcome that could make a two-year
reeze in appropriations this year look attractive.

Biennial appropriations

Advocates of a two-year appropriation bill recognize
hat economic and political developments can alter priori-
ies during the two-year period. However, they see the
idded funding stability countering those disadvantages, es-
jecially in view of the availability of supplemental appro-
bations to meet unforeseen contingencies. But my own
ibservations lead me to believe that Congress would em-
)loy the "supplemental weapon" to destabilize program
uncling. For instance, legislators might choose to withhold
certain funds in a regular appropriation bill in order to
naintain additional leverage over specific DoD activities.

In reality, withholding funds in a regular appropriation
iill is a more extreme measure than those traditionally
jsed by the appropriations committees. More commonly,
he committees simply add to appropriations bills legisla-
ive language limiting the use of these funds for certain
purposes. Such language has a long history in both House
ind Senate money bills. Perhaps the best known limita-
.ion, found in many appropriation bills, is a provision
ivhich limits the use of federal funds for abortions. Con-
gress might well employ such language more often in
ways that would reduce the management flexibility sought
ay biennial budget advocates.

Legislators who wish to restrict DoD's activities can
;ilso include "tie-down" language in appropriations com-
mittee reports; such clauses clarify the committee's views
ar further instruct the executive branch on some issues. Of
course, instructions of this nature, which involve report
language rather than bill language, are binding only inso-
far as executive branch officials are unwilling to challenge
the committees by ignoring the language. But the decision
to ignore a committee's expressed wishes is a risky one for
any official to make.

Conditional restrictions, written into the language of an
appropriation bill, can further undercut funding stability
for programs. This procedure, known as "fencing," makes
the availability of all or portions of funds in specific ac-
counts contingent on the performance of some specified
requirement by the agency managers or on further action
by Congress. Notably, in 1983, Congress fenced funds for

the MX missile pending receipt of a presidential report on
a basing mode for the system and passage by both Houses
of a concurrent resolution approving the basing plan.

Perhaps the most frequent complaint about appropriation
bills is the uncertainty associated with the lateness of their
enactment, which often conies only after the beginning of
the fiscal year and sometimes never. The continuing reso-
lutions that replace late money bills shed little light on the
final level of funding because these resolutions usually
fund programs at last year's levels. While a biennial cycle
might eliminate some uncertainty, delays would still de-
velop. Why? Quite simply, they afford competing factions
in the House or Senate the opportunity to hold bills hos-
tage in an effort to pressure their opponents. Two years of
funding in one bill might even raise the stakes and offer
more incentive to play legislative "chicken" than currently
exists.

A possible scenario

Despite these potential shortcomings, the advantages of
a biennial budget outweigh the disadvantages. A biennial
cycle would allow DoD and the Congress to devote more
resources to review of longer-term policy issues and would
thus make expenditure of taxpayers' defense dollars more
efficient. In addition, Congress would be able to intensify
its focus on major issues and would be better able to give
general guidance under this system; the end result might
well be a more effective defense for the nation.

While prospects for a complete shift to biennial budgets
(appropriations as well as authorizations) may be dim,
Congress might consider applying the concept in a more
limited manner. For example, recognizing lhat sonic pro-
grams require more attention than others, legislators might
retain annual budget authorizations only for such pro-
grams. Even now, despite the annual authorization and ap-
propriation process, congressional committees do not scru-
tinize each item every year. Thus, as a first step, Congress
and the defense community should seek to extend a two-
year budget cycle to less controversial programs. This
small, though important, procedural change would allow
allocation of DoD resources away from oversight-related
duties to more productive functional areas. DIVIJ
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